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"PUNCTATOR GINGRIENS": A CALL TO ARMS 



C. H. WARD 
The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 



" Two nouns in apposition should not be separated by a comma." 
The rule is quoted from a 200-page text on punctuation. Does it 
excite any feeling in your mind ? If not, this article will have no 
interest for you. If that word "not" causes the least curiosity or 
protest, read — in the name of all that rational teachers hold near 
and dear read — -what follows. We are so ignorant of the facts of 
modern punctuation, some standard texts are so topsy-turvy 
wrong, the books higher up present rules so nebulously, that there 
is need of some trumpet tone of authority to proclaim a crusade 
against Confusion. The present writer is of all men most obscure 
and scrannel-throated, least endowed with a will to cry out that all 
men are ignoramuses; he lifts up his voice with full realization that 
he is a goose, only hoping to rouse some soldiers. 

In the first place, where do we get our knowledge of punctua- 
tion? From school textbooks. Where did the writers get their 
knowledge? From earlier textbooks. If we follow up this cas- 
cade, what source do we reach? John Wilson's Treatise of 187 1. 
Authors have never made the least contribution to the art. (Don't 
be offended by the rashness of such a sweeping negative. Ponder 
the statement calmly for several months before denying it.) No 
impression is more consistently conveyed by our Compositions 
than that we refer to literature for the standard of punctuation in 
the same way that we do for diction and syntax. "Some writers" 
do thus and so, we are told. What "some writers" do is not of the 
least importance. The vast majority of them are following as best 
they can a system that other authors never originated. If some 
of them do peculiar things, it is criminal to call the attention of 
secondary students to their oddities. That system has always 
been devised and amended, not by authors or professors, but by 
publishers. 
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We are not, then, dealing with an aesthetic subject at all. 
Genius manipulates punctuation for its artistic purposes, but the 
system we teach is quite as mechanical and arbitrary as the Morse 
code, quite as exact and completely defined. 

The temerity of that declaration may well cause disgust, for we 
have been brought up on such doctrine as: "Most of the slight 
pauses requiring a mark will be properly served by the comma. 
We cannot possibly classify all these pauses." The quotation is 
from an able book full of good analysis and sound advice. The 
complete untruth of it may be gauged by the following test: In a 
million words of Nation editorials how many commas are employed 
in ways that the Nation's chief compositor has not definitely classi- 
fied? Not one. If you put into the gentleman's hands a novel 
printed without punctuation, and required him to point the book 
so as to satisfy the most fastidious taste, how many occasions would 
his "style-card" fail to provide for? Probably not one. What 
is more, if you repeated the test in two dozen similar offices, you 
would find the results astonishingly similar — astonishing, that is, to 
our friends who think we "cannot possibly classify." We can. 
We do. 

The fact is that publishers are nowadays singularly well agreed 
on even minor matters of this art; that they would hardly exagger- 
ate if they called it an exact science. To be sure, DeVinne "begins 
with the admission that punctuation is not an exact science, not 
even an established system." But he is speaking to compositors 
about all conceivable varieties of legal and commercial and archaic 
typography. For the ordinary citizen who writes letters or themes 
or stories an all-inclusive, generally observed code could be made 
in a few hundred words. To make the code a living guide for the 
novice much illustrative matter would be required, but this would 
include only a few exceptions or provisos. 

The rules could not be made up from ordinary books or monthly 
reviews, because these represent the vagaries or the ignorance of 
authors. They could be derived only from material that has been 
made to conform to the carefully devised system of a careful office — 
mostly editorials. The data for a complete summary could be 
bought for a dollar; picked up for nothing: a few copies of such 
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weeklies as Outlook, Literary Digest, Life, Collier's, and some num- 
bers of such scrupulous and literary-motived newspapers as the 
New York Evening Post. Don't be horrified. Remember that 
Bryant's spirit still presides over the Post and that the Transcript 
cares quite as much as you do for things of the spirit. As for the 
weeklies, if you have never thought of them as fit guides in your 
aesthetic vocation, begin today to regard them as such. Their 
principles of pointing have been elaborated with a care, a wideness 
of information, a knowledge of typographic evolution, a love of 
propriety that mere teachers have no conception of. The men who 
formulate the system are most conservative; yet they have been 
eager to progress toward clearness; they have labored toward — 
and have all but achieved — -uniformity. 

If you remark to the next colleague you talk with, "Our only 
guide to the rules of punctuation is such editorials as those in 
Harper's Weekly," he will wonder whether you have gone mad. 
It has a wild sound. Yet it is strictly true. The ordinary text- 
book is a morgue, displaying some corpses that should have been 
buried years ago. For example, one widely used manual requires 
the pupil to "state what kind of pause the author indicates by a 
comma," although DeVinne had explained seven years before and 
Wilson sixty years before the manual was published that such a 
notion of the use of commas was obsolete. A capital book issued 
in 1 91 2, full of first-hand material, still announces that one of the 
uses of the semicolon is to introduce, and that a comma is employed 
to show the omission of a word. Both uses are so hopelessly 
moribund that "authority" for them doesn't signify. Another 
manual, bearing three mighty names, requires a comma to separate 
a "long" subject from its verb — a pernicious principle and almost a 
dead one. "A colon," declares another Composition, "is used to 
separate the different members of a compound sentence, when they 
themselves are divided by semicolons" — an affirmation that con- 
tains only as much truth as "Horse-cars are used to convey the 
population of New York City"; that would have as frequent 
application as the advice to pedestrians: "Atmospheric resistance 
varies as the cube of a man's height." Such immortelles may 
not do much damage, but it is surely harmful to present 
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them as of equal importance with a rule for separating nouns of 
address. 

We might gather a wonderful nosegay of directions that mis- 
state or wrongly emphasize the simplest truths — e.g., "To the mind 
of the writer, this explanation has much to commend it" is said 
to deserve a comma because the phrase is out of its natural order. 
The fact is that twentieth-century pointing would put no comma 
there unless the phrase is considered parenthetical. " Commas are 
used in a complex sentence to separate the dependent clause from 
the rest of the sentence." Yes; also commas are not used for such a 
purpose; also if a man is lost in a city he will find his way if he 
goes straight ahead — or turns. Here is the most elusive subject 
in the whole code (the distinction between a restrictive and a non- 
restrictive clause) cheerfully committed to one vacuous rule and 
illustrated by two sentences containing restrictive clauses! Then 
the author adds, with an artlessness that all power of sarcasm is 
feeble against, "If the connection is close, the comma is usually 
omitted." Of the same astounding quality is the rule, "Commas 
are used to separate the members of a compound sentence when 
they are short or closely connected," one illustration having the 
adversative "yet" and the other having five very brief and similar 
imperatives without any conjunctions. Why should we be told 
when space is precious that "the dash is sometimes used with the 
colon" ? It is equally true by modern canons that it is poor taste 
to use it so. Suppose that a pupil, having been taught that " adjec- 
tive phrases are set off by commas," writes "I bought a couple, of 
newspapers"; shall we chide him for knowing too much about 
grammar? It is impossible to speak temperately of such futility 
masquerading as instruction. 

We have passed from untruths through chaos. The third 
division of this indictment of the ordinary "section devoted to 
punctuation" is its extreme brevity and resultlessness. Even if it 
presented only the truth, presented all the truth, what effect does 
such a summary conspectus ever have ? Does it really perform 
work in the minds of flesh-and-blood children ? Does it achieve 
the difficult task of planting habits, or accomplish the miracle of 
extirpating wrong habits? If so, the average teacher should be 
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enlightened as to how he may avoid his seventy-times-seven 
explaining of the old familiar rule, his agonized contrivances for 
introducing a new one. If many intelligent pupils have to be 
hounded for years before they will habitually place a comma before 
an adversative conjunction, what infinitesimal tittle of influence is 
imparted by the following: "When a series of distinct statements 
all have a common dependence on what precedes or follows them, 
they may be separated from each other by semicolons" ? A formal 
law, stating in three lines the whole mystery of non-restrictive 
clauses, offering no comment, supporting itself by the meagerest 
illustrations, seems directed at some eidolon of a student, some 
pedagogic abstraction; for mere human minds, albeit with a liter- 
ary bent, are likely to falter after months of drill. What aid does 
such a "section" give to the supervisor of English who writes in 
the September, 1014, Journal about "sentence sense"? She 
says: "I wonder if other schools have to fight [what does the 
"section" know about fighting?] as vigorously [how much vigor 
is there in the " section " ?] as we do to eradicate [what grubbing for 
noxious roots does the "section" do?] such mistakes as this: 
'My little sister is very pretty she has light hair and blue eyes.'" 
Our "section" either has nothing to say about such an unscholarly 
negative or disposes of it with matadorish grace thus: "The comma 
should not be used instead of a semicolon in sentences thus com- 
bined." What need for a "section" to declare bloody war and 
"wage it unremittingly for several years"? No need whatever. 
The "section" has merely to wave its wand and say, "Be thou 
eradicated." It deals only with magic, using cryptic utterances like 
"Sentences should not be written for the purpose of illustrating 
punctuation" or "You can see from this conversation of Tom and 
Maggie, how punctuation marks may suggest to the reader a 
number of things." (That comma after "Maggie" suggests one 
different thing to at least one reader.) In the name of all that is 
easy and idyllic why should teachers countermine in the trenches 
and charge with bayonets if the pleasing incantations of "sections" 
really effect any results ? 

The great originator of our rules for punctuation had no 
such faith in easy wizardry. He was John Wilson, an analytical 
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Scotchman, who died in 1868. As a printer he had ideals; as a 
theologian he was a keen progressive; he loved and helped to edit 
Burns; he received an honorary degree from Harvard; and all the 
days of his long life he studied punctuation. He reverenced his 
subject because of the assistance it could afford in developing a 
clear, sound style. Unlike the makers of our modern "sections," he 
could honestly testify that in the preparation of his nineteen edi- 
tions in forty years "little aid could be derived from other writers." 
His second American edition in 1855 he thought "the most com- 
plete of any on the subject that he has seen." Not content with 
having made the best, he continually amplified, revising and extend- 
ing his comments, and enforcing his precepts with whole regiments 
of illustrative sentences. The twentieth edition of the Treatise, 
brought out three years after his death, is the great storehouse which 
every succeeding text-maker has pillaged without acknowledgment — 
often, no doubt, plundering at second or third hand, and so not even 
being aware whence his booty had originally come. The little man- 
ual referred to at the beginning of this article is sheer burglary from 
Wilson's treasures. That absurd perversion about appositives is 
taken verbatim, but the editor had not the wit to retain a qualifying 
clause ("if they may be regarded as a single phrase") which shows 
that Wilson conceived his rule as a statement of the exceptional case. 
Wilson is also responsible (heaven only knows why he phrased his 
rule as he did) for that commandment to "set off adjective phrases 
by commas." It was Wilson who dragged others to hideous ruin 
down by declaring that " two clauses, one depending on the other, 
are separated by a comma." He could hardly have said anything 
else if he paid deference to the facts of his period. But in his com- 
ments he urges the avoidance of a comma with a restrictive clause. 
His supplementary exposition is always clear and thorough. He 
maintains (what custom later overruled, but has now returned to) 
that the second comma should be used in John, James, and Harry. 
He perceived that a comma ought not to be placed between a sub- 
ject and its verb; and he is sustained by the best modern usage. 
He announces (though he cannot disregard the universal opinion 
of his day) that punctuation has for its primary function the dis- 
playing of grammatical structure. Verbose and tiresome he may 
be, but his system is complete and unimpeachable. He justified 
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his pronouncement that " the essential principles of punctuation are 
as fixed and determinate as the canons of syntax." 

Would that he were alive today and adapting his forty-third 
edition, with a thousand non-classical sentences to be punctuated, 
for use in high schools. He would have enjoyed doing it, for he 
says: "It is worthy of remark, that, by habituating themselves to 
the practice of pointing, their attention will naturally be directed 
to clearness of thought, and accuracy of expression." Compare 
this positive with DeVinne's negative conviction of the same 
idea: "Nor do our high schools thoroughly teach the correct 
expression of thought in writing. Amateurs in literary composi- 
tion .... have no clearly defined system for the proper placing 
of marks of punctuation." 

"Punctuation," says Wilson, "has not received that attention 
which its importance demands." Beyond a peradventure the 
words are true in 1915. Hear his plea and think five times before 
you call it arrogant: "Let punctuation form a branch of academical 
instruction; let it be studied after a competent knowledge of 
English etymology and syntax has been acquired; let the rules be 
thoroughly comprehended by the pupil." There are signs that the 
English-teaching world is preparing to heed his adjuration. Two 
of the most effective Rhetorics in the market have recently under- 
gone revision; in each case the chapter (not "section") on punctua- 
tion was overhauled and doubled in volume. Any teacher who has 
labored systematically to teach the principles of punctuation, who 
has fought vigorously and waged war for years, knows that nothing 
else he can do produces a tithe of such fundamental benefit. The 
writer can testify that a pamphlet of rules with colloquial explana- 
tions, enforced by copious exercise of plain, human, magazine prose, 
is a mighty engine against the grisly legions of carelessness. You 
may mobilize your forces of "orderly thinking" and inspire them 
with devoted valor, but they are crude militia until drill-master 
Punctuation has trained them in tactics. His task is long. He 
is harsh and unromantic. He must begin with grammar and 
dwell upon it pitilessly. Most recruits and taxpayers consider 
him brutal and inglorious. But he knows what war really is. He 
wins victories. 



